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LIBRARY SERVICE FOR EMPLOYER, EMPLOYEE, AND DISTRIB- 
UTOR 


The Bulletin for last month was a symposium of the year’s programs 
of Wisconsin libraries—of their plans for effectively bringing to their pa- 
trons in 1919 the books they need for their varied interests. For some of 
these lines of work detailed suggestions had been collected from many li- 
braries and other sources and were there presented for the information of 
all. This month we ean give another group of such combined suggestions. 
Librarians of Wisconsin are especially indebted to Mr. Witte, Mr. Pettet, 
Mr. Williams, and Mr. Hendry for the inspiration of their words and the 
practical help they are giving us toward methods of really accomplishing 
something in reaching this great group of readers or potential readers. 
This special material has again been collected under the editorial supervi- 
sion of Miss Welles, who has also prepared the introductory notes included 


among the editorials. 
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Our patriotic publishers. We do 
not recall that any professional pub- 
lication has adequately expressed 
the appreciation which we all have 
of the way in which publishers have 
cooperated with the American Li- 
brary Association in furnishing 
books and periodicals to the army 
and navy. The general public gave 
generously in books and money. 
But no single group has contributed 
so largely as those publishers who 
granted a fifty per cent discount. It 
must be conceded that so long a dis- 
count not only eut off all profit up- 
on hundreds of thousands of books 
but also constituted a substantial do- 
nation since in many cases it reduced 
the prices below actual cost. In a 
sense a portion of every new volume 
that went into our camp libraries 
was a gift from these business 
houses. It is to be noted, too, that 
the books sold at these figures were 
in great demand and were necessar- 
ily withdrawn from the regular 
channels of trade—largely live, time- 
ly, authoritative non-fiction. Then, 
too, these same publishers gave out- 
right many valuable books, the gifts 
of some running up into the thous- 
ands. 


Pronunciation and definition—a 
temporary dictionary. The terms 
for a temporary dictionary are still 
largely of warfare and war slang, 
but it is expected that peace and re- 
construction will not be wanting in 
a vocabulary of their own, and that 
this oceasional dictionary can be 
continued. Assembling the books, 
articles, and paragraphs that have 
appeared since the last issue of War 
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Terms (Bulletin, O ’18) the follow- 
ing list is offered: 


Pronunciation 


Literary Digest, 28 S ’18, p. 81 and 82, 
indicates pronunciation for two 
groups of French place names. 

Utter, R. P. Every-day pronunciation. 
Harper, 1918. Gives pronuncia- 
tion only. For note see this Bul- 
letin, p. 58. 

War names in the news. Independent, 
28 S p. 406 and 5 O, p. 1, 718. 


Definition and Description 


dreadnought. Lit. Digest, 7 S ’14, p. 
87. 
Farrow, E. S. Dictionary of military 


terms. Crowell, 1918. For note, 
seeBulletin, D ’18, p. 268. 
Italia irredenta. Lit. Digest, 21 D ’18, 


p. 61. 
McClure, J. F. French war slang. 
Bookman, Ja ’19, p. 566-70. 
McMinnies, W. G. Practical fiying. 


Doran, 1918. Contains a useful 
glossary of aviation terms, an ex- 
tract from which will be found in 
Outlook, 2 O ’18, p. 1914 (By the 


way). 
Slosson, E. E. Primer of Russian psy- 
chology. Independent, 20 J1 ’18, 


p. 88-9+. This general article 
provides admirable definitions with 
discussion for such terms as Bol- 
sheviki, soviet, artél, mir, etc., be- 
sides giving an especially clear 
summary, with diagrams, of the 
Russian situation. 


Webster’s new internationa! dictionary. 
Addenda, 1918. Sold by Merriam 
Co., Springfield, Mass., for 25c to 
owners of the New International 
Dictionary. Gives ten pages of 
words that have recently come into 
the language, with two of biograph- 
ical names. 
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Staff changes. Mr. Dudgeon, sec- 
retary of the commission, has been 
called into national service to assist 
in the distribution of vocational 
books for the instructional work 
which is being carried on in France. 
He has been given leave of absence 
by the commission to go to France 
for this work. During his absence 
Mr. Lester will be acting secretary. 

Miss Wedin, chief of the travel- 
ing library department, has also 
been granted a leave of absence un- 
til June. In her absence Mrs. Wini- 
fred L. Davis, librarian at Fort At- 
kinson, will have charge of the work 
of that department. 


Industrial reconstruction. In last 
month’s issue reconstruction or na- 
tional reorganization was grouped 
under five headings of which wne was 
‘‘industrial, looking forward to con- 
ditions equally favorable to com- 
merce, employer and worker.’’ Mr. 
Witte’s article was written in re- 
sponse to a request for an elabora- 
tion of that definition. He was 
asked to give the aims and ideals of 
the forward looking industrial lead- 
ers of today, and we know that our 
readers will agree with us that he 
has done this with clarity, directness 
and vision. He sees big, and in his 
last paragraph rouses us to do our 
part and, to use the words of Lieu- 
tenant Briggs Adams, ‘‘to get up 
and go after it with a will.’’ 


Making intelligent workers. 
Every library has received from 
A. L. A. War Service headquarters 
a letter urging the use of camp li- 
brary vocational book lists in United 
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States Employment Service offices, 
and every library probably will have 
followed the suggestion by the time 
this Bulletin is in print. It is one 
of the most practica! and penetrat- 
ing methods of reaching men that 
libraries can adopt and we owe the 
A. L. A. War Service a sincere vote 
of thanks for the opportunity. 

The lists also will serve admirably 
in every place where men are em- 
ployed or where they gather. <A 
striking poster should attract at- 
tention to them and we are warned 
that the wording on such a poster 
should inspire a man to improve him- 
self in his work if already employed. 
If unsettling in its appeal, employers 
will have none of it. 

The poster, of course, must invite 
the reader to ask at the local library 
for the books listed and the libra- 
rian’s problem is how to prepare for 
this demand. The manager of the 
Employment Service Office might ad- 
vise as to subjects likely to be pop- 
ular and the library should stand 
ready to supplement this first supply 
by ordering other titles listed, on re- 
quest. 

The able article by Mr. Pettet, 
Wisconsin State _ Superintendent, 
gives us an intelligent idea of the 
aim and organization of Employ- 
ment Service work. 


The new business men’s club. 
With the passing of boosting and 
booster organizations comes a new 
era of whole-heartedness in civic 
work. Working side by side with 
the modern organization the library 
ean win a hearing from many a 
group of citizens otherwise cold to 
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its invitation, or gain a footing in a 
suburban community or even a local 
district where it would not have ree- 
ognition if making an approach upon 
its own initiative. How the two 
forces may ally themselves for the 
public good is strikingly told by Mr. 
Burt Williams, a lively factor in the 
Madison organization. 


Factory libraries. Practical ap- 
plication of the theory that we 
should not sit smugly in libraries 
and wait for readers and borrowers 
to come to us has been demonstrated 
by Miss Merrill, of the Library Com- 
mission staff and long time director 
of many factory stations in Cincin- 
natti and throughout Hamilton 
County, Ohio. We regret that lack 
of time prevented gathering material 
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for a full report of factory work in 
Wisconsin, but we are sure that such 
activities will be doubled in the next 
few months, when such a report may 
be made. 


Technical books. Publicity, coop- 
eration, a social sense and a desire to 
help are of small avail to a librarian 
if the books to back them up are not 
forthcoming. Old technical books, 
the wrong technical books, too few 
technical books, are the sins of which 
libraries long have been accused. A 
list selected for small libraries has 
not been available and it is with 
great pride and satisfaction that we 
present to our readers a list compiled 
for this Bulletin by an expert in the 
subject, Mr. Donald Hendry of Pratt 
Institute Library. 





INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS OF TODAY 
By E. E. Witte, Secretary, Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. 


“Our factories and farms are our sec- 
ond lines of defense,” was an utterance 
oft repeated by President Wilson dur- 
ing the war. They are not less import- 
ant now that demobilization has come. 
Upon our factories and farms depends the 
future of our country, perhaps the future 
of all civilization. 

As never before increased production 
is required. The wastage of materials 
and the destruction of wealth proceeded 
so rapidly during the war that the prob- 
lem of restoration alone is tremendous. 
Nor will the soldier who risked his life, 
nor the civilian who cheerfully endured 
many ‘war-time privations ‘be satisfied 
with merely living as well as he did be- 
fore the war. This war which we fought 
and won for freedom, the average cit- 
izen rightfully associates with better 
conditions of life, not only in Europe, but 
also in America. To this end there must 


be increased production and better dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

Increased production depends upon 
three factors: land, labor, and capital, 
but of these labor alone is an active fac- 
tor. Before the war the conception was 
passing that labor is merely a commod- 
ity to be bought and sold as are other 
commodities. Congress declared in the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act that ‘‘the labor 
of a human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce,” and thus recog- 
nized that the wage-earner is not a mere 
producer of wealth but a citizen. Dur- 
ing the war this enlightened view made 
rapid headway. Working men served in 
the cabinets of all Allied countries, and 
in the United States were represented 
upon every war board. Not only was 
there no lowering of the standards of 
living and conditions of employment 
during the twenty months that we were 
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in the war, but much progress was made 
toward the realization of democracy in 
industry. The progress which has been 
made is shown strikingly in the ten 
principles which John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., last month gave to the convention 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce at Atlantic City as embracing his 
industrial creed. Among these princi- 
ples Mr. Rockefeller included the state- 
ment “that every man is entitled to an 
opportunity to earn a living, to fair 
wages, to reasonable hours of work 
and proper working conditions, to a 
decent home, to opportunities to play, 
to learn, to worship and to love, as well 
as to toil,” and the statement “‘that the 
most potent measure in bringing about 
industrial harmony and prosperity is ade- 
quate remuneration of the parties in in- 
terest.”” Mr. Rockefeller was cheered 
to the echo and this industrial creed 
was unanimously endorsed by this con- 
vention, which numbered among its 
delegates many of the greatest employers 
of labor in the country. 

In the new era which industry is en- 
tering, there are many problems of the 
utmost complexity to be solved. Of these 
the one which is likely to be most im- 
mediately pressing is that which the 
wage-earners term “the right to work.” 
Great Britain by solemn parliamentary 
enactment has declared that it is the 
duty of the state to see that every person 
who is willing and able to work has an 
opportunity to work. In the United 
States there is no such legislation, but 
“the right to work” has a firm hold upon 
the public conscience. Whether the solu- 
tion of the problem of unemployment is 
a centralized employment system, a dis- 
missal wage, unemployment insurance, or 
buffer employment, need not here be con- 
sidered, but clearly this is a problem 
demanding thought and action. Its right 
solution will benefit the employer no less 
than the employee. Next is the demand 
of the wage-earner for a living wage. 
This demand also has rock-bottom sup- 
port both in conscience and in enlight- 
ened self-interest. It is not only dead 
wrong that honest labor should be re 


-good business. 
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warded by anything less than a living 
wage, but it is also extremely dangerous 
to society. The higher the average level 
of well being, the more general the dis- 
tribution of wealth, the less Hkely is ex- 
treme radicalism or revolution. Rosa 
Luxembourg, Liebkneckt’s right-hand 
“man” in the Spartacus movement in 
Germany, said to an American corres- 
pondent at the time when these German 
bolsheviki appeared to be in control of 
Berlin: “The success of a revolution 
depends upon the concentration of capi- 
tal. In Russia success was swift be- 
cause all the capital was concentrated 
in the hands of a limited group of land- 
holders and merchant princes. All that 
was necessary was to get that group. 
Here in Germany our task already is 
more difficult. It is less realizable in 
France, for example. It is, in fact, 
practically impossible to destroy the 
capital of a country where it is dis- 
tributed among tens of millions of in- 
dividuals.” The maintenance and grad- 
ual improvement of the American stand- 
ard of living is the best assurance of 
orderly progress and maximum produc- 
tion. 

Along with the living wage must go a 
safe, sanitary, and healthful place of em- 
ployment. Great progress has been made 
in this direction during the last few 
years. While the war was on, the gov- 
ernment instituted courses for the train- 
ing of employment managers and wel- 
fare supervisors at many universities, 
and at its instance, employers spent 
thousands, yes millions, upon making 
provision for the safety and welfare of 
their employes. The basis for this ex- 
penditure was not mere philanthropy, but 
There never again will be 
a time when employers will have less 
regard for the welfare of their workmen 
than for the upkeep of their machines. 

But the wage-earner is more than a 
producer of wealth; he is a man and a 
citizen. He must not only have a safe 
and sanitary place to work, but a decent 
home, an opportunity to function as a 
citizen, as well as to toil. To this end, 
public conscience is concerning itself 
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with reasonable hours of work and good 
housing conditions, with Americaniza- 
tion and vocational education. 

More than ever, it is also concerning 
itself with child labor. There were in 
Wisconsin twenty thousand children be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
employed in industry during the past 
year, approximately the same number as 
there were children of this age in the 
schools of all the cities and villages of 
the state. In the twenty months of the 
war, the number of child wage-earners 
in Wisconsin almost doubled, high wages 
and high cost of living alike operating 
to empty our schools. And the great 
pity of it all is that nearly all of these 
children are in “‘blind alley jobs,”’ posi- 
tions that have no future and lead no- 
where. 

Closely related is the problem of wom- 
an labor. During the war, women en- 
tered many employments that hitherto 
have been closed to them, and the number 
of women wage-earners increased by 
probably not less than fifty per cent. 
Society as a whole is vitally interested 
that this development shall mean only 
wider opportunities for women, and not 
lower wages for men, and an impair- 
ment of the vitality of the race. This 
raises problems of employments to be 
prohibited, restrictions upon hours of 
labor and of minimum wages. 

More important perhaps than any of 
these is the problem of securing harmony 
and democracy in industry. The exist- 
ing social order is founded on the con- 
cept that labor and capital are partners, 
that neither can attain the fullest meas- 
ure of prosperity at the expense of the 
other. The concept that the wage-earner 
who gives his sweat and his toil, and 
sometimes his blood and his life to in- 
dustry has no interest in “my business” 
is a thing of the past. Instead the con- 
cept is coming in that the wage-earner 
is an active partner in industry, entitled 
to be heard upon all questions, alike of 
production and of distribution. In Great 
Britain, a committee appointed by Lloyd 
George, representing both the employers 
association and the labor organizations, 
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recommended the establishment of joint 
industrial councils in all factories and 
work shops to consider not only ques- 
tions of the adjustment of grievances, but 
the problems of management; and the 
formation of such joint industrial coun- 
cils is now being actively urged and en- 
couraged by the British Cabinet, pre- 
dominantly conservative in politics. In 
our own country, ex-President Taft has 
declared, ‘‘Organization of labor has be- 
come a recognized institution in all ci- 
vilized countries of the world. It has 
come to stay; it is full of usefulness, 
and is necessary to the laborer.” And 
again he said: “The group method of 
dealing with labor is the only one that 
can be recognized in the future by any- 
one with a vision.” Since the beginning 
of the European War, the membership 
of American labor organizations has in- 
creased more than fifty per cent, and this 
increase has been as pronounced in Wis- 
consin as elsewhere throughout the coun- 
try. 

There is no right without a corres- 
ponding duty, and there can be no per- 
manent extension in industrial democracy 
without increased efficiency and wider in- 
telligence. In this country, the wage- 
earner has long been a citizen; soon all 
wage-earners, both men and women, will 
be voters, and in the not distant future, 
they will be active partners in industry. 
Wage-earners constitute the bulk of the 
population, and no society can endure 
which is not grounded upon their pros- 
perity, skill, and intelligence. 

The industrial problems which confront 
our country today are as complex as they 
are significant. Everything depends 
upon their right solution. They afford 
a wide range for the best talk and the 
most constructive genius. Solutions may 
appear to be far off, but in this field, 
progress has been extraordinarily rapid. 
Less than ten years ago, not a state in 
this country had a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, while today all but a few non- 
industrial states in the South have such 
laws. Ten years ago, the state which 
had a child labor law was an exception, 
while today every state has a child labor 
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law, and the Federal Government also 
is exerting its great power to stop the 
exploitation of childhood. It does not 
take a prophet or a son of a prophet to 
predict like and even more rapid progress 
in the next ten years. 

Libraries and librarians reach or should 
reach the thinking man. Their concern 
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is with the entire “citizenry” including 
all who toil with their hands or brains. 
An active interest in the industrial 
problems of today on their part will go 
a long way toward insuring for our 
country the right solution of these prob 
lems which we all so earnestly desire. 





THE LIBRARY IN CONNECTION WITH THE RETURNING SOLDIER AND 
ILOR 


Fr 


By Eswald Pettet, State Superintendent and Acting Federal Director of United 
States Employment Service. 


The United States Employment Service 
has a complete network of employment 
offices throughout the United States, cov- 
ering all of the larger centers. In Wis- 
consin there is an employment office 
conducted in joint cooperation with the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin and 
the local community in every city of 
over 10,000 in population. Surroundin 
these industrial centers is a community 
labor board district served by the local 
office. The community labor board is an 
advisory board charged with the ad- 
visory supervision of the employment of- 
fice in its district and is composed of one 
representative chosen by employers, one 
representative chosen by employed, and 
a third representative satisfactory to 
both interests. To these have been added 
recently a woman representative for em- 
ployer and one for the employed. In 
order to cover every community in the 
United States smaller than the industrial 
centers in a way which could serve 
every returning soldier, sailor and re 
leased war worker there has been estab 
lished in Wisconsin a Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Bureau in every town over 1,000 in 
population. These bureaus are conducted 
by executive committees chosen by 
representatives of all civic and welfare 
associations in the community. 

The United States Employment Service 
has a representative in every demobill- 
zation camp in the United States. Be- 
fore the returning soldier or sailor is 
released, his application for employment 


is taken and distributed, through the 
state director of the employment service, 
to the local employment service office 
nearest to the point to which the soldier 
or sailor is returning. At this date, Jan- 
uary 21, 1919, 10,000 such applications 
have been returned to Wisconsin of which 
4,000 have been placed in employment, 
and 2/500 have not yet reported. The 
remaining 3,500 have not yet accepted 
employment or been supplied with suit- 
able opportunities. This would indicate 
that approximately fifty per cent. of re- 
turning soldiers and sailors will not im- 
mediately adapt themselves to present 
conditions. Many are seeking better em- 
ployment than they had previous to en- 
listment and during the interim be- 
tween their discharge and their accept- 
ance of new opportunities there is cer- 
tain to be an increased use by them of 
public libraries in search of information 
which will qualify ar assist them in 
qualifying for better opportunities. The 
importance of the library, therefore, as 
a medium for distribution of information 
eannot be too greatly emphasized. Bul- 
letins showing the location of the nearest 
employment service office and advising 
the reader of the efforts being made by 
the government to readjust industry and 
assist returning soldiers, sailors, and re- 
leased war workers to find suitable em- 
ployment, if placed conspicuously in all 
public libraries, will be a certain means 
of acquainting the public with the service 
which the government is rendering them 
in this readjustment. 
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RECONSTRUCTING THE COMMUNITY 


By Burt Williams, Vice-president, Madison (Wisconsin) Association of Commerce. 


A few years ago only women were to 
any extent interested, so far as organized 
effort was concerned, in knowing how a 
community’s average citizen lived; only 
women’s clubs supported the civic move- 
ments to give him a sanitary, decent 
home; only woman idealists took the in- 
itiative for better and broader education 
for children and health laws and inspec- 
tion to conserve human life. The men 
were enlisted in clubs organized for busi- 
ness purposes, maintaining strictly ma- 
terial programs of which the basis was 
often superficial municipal boosting. Men 
were supposed to represent cold, selfish 
business. From that standpoint good 
business for a community was measured 
by the dollar sign and the doctrine that 
civic work was important for human 
beings was regarded as coming from 
idealists too visionary for practical citi- 
zens to follow. 

Recently, the purpose and activities of 
commercial clubs have been completely 
transformed, their programs for business 
projects having been combined with pro- 
grams for humanity; plans for better 
homes have been interwoven into plans 
for more factories; projects for groups 
of imposing public buildings are not re 
garded as more important than move 
ments to equip boys and girls for better 
citizenship and to teach them to know 
their community, to realize that each 
eitizen shares the community responsi- 
bility. 

Ten years ago there were only two 
full time secretaries representing com- 
mercial clubs in Wisconsin. Today there 
are nearly a score of these secretaries 
with salaries ranging from $1,200 to 
$10,000 a year. In some small places the 
opportunity has not yet come to employ 
secretaries for full time but public spir- 
ited citizens are devoting themselves to 
the work, so that the impetus toward a 
broader spirit of cooperation for the gen- 
eral good may be found everywhere. 

To a large number of the members of 
these clubs and committees this broader 


form of work is new. That they may 
progress, that they may have their in- 
terest stimulated, that they may be en- 
couraged more and more to put service 
ahead of individual selfishness every op- 
portunity should be placed before them 
to find out what the leaders of American 
business in other towns and cities are 
thinking and doing along these lines. 
This opportunity can come to them 
mainly through books, magazines and 
pamphlets. The librarian who studies 
the local fleld and who keeps in touch 
with the movements of the day will reach 
out to serve these citizens, not waiting 
for them to come to the library. 

A Wisconsin librarian may find that 
some local business men are studying the 
question of closer cooperation between 
town and country in agricultural devel- 
opment. Through the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service of the University of Wis- 
consin she should obtain the latest and 
best material on the subject and bring 
it to their attention. 

If a business men’s committee in a rap- 
idly growing manufacturing town is plan- 
ning better homes for the people, every 
member should be supplied with the ex- 
cellent material put out by the National 
Housing Organization of New York city, 
and it is the librarian’s privilege to see 
that this is done. 

In a city having a large foreign born 
population the librarian will perhaps 
find a committee on Americanization 
and introduce to them the wonderfully 
illuminating pamphlets of the National 
Americanization Committee of New 
York city. 

A commercial club studying the city 
manager system or commission form of 
government will appreciate the service of 
the librarian who places at their disposal 
the invaluable information on the sub- 
ject obtainable from the Municipal Refer- 
ence Department of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Much of this committee work in various 
towns in Wisconsin, much of the effort 
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of commercial clubs is being carried out 
with but little study. Many of the ef- 
forts initiated are based upon a vague 
and often unreliable story brought in- 
to the community by some transient resi- 
dent and the entire matter is formally 
disposed of without the commercial or- 
ganization even getting in touch with 
available standard material on the sub- 
ject. The remedy for this lies with the 
librarian. She should study the com- 
munity. She should know the various 
civic organizations. She should keep in 
touch with every movement for com- 
munity advancement or development 
and ascertain the names of the men act- 
ing upon the special committees. She 
should then canvass the library for ma- 
terial on the subjects under consider- 
ation and supplement it with the best 
obtainable from state, federal and other 
sources. 
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A considerable literature of these civic 
and social subjects is already in exist- 
ence. Reliable and timely books are be- 
ing published constantly and a vast 
amount of valuable pamphlet or leaflet 
material may be had free or at small 
cost. The librarian who persistently and 
earnestly seeks to trace such sources or 
avenues of information and to direct the 
stream of live, up-to-date matter wisely 
in her own community will have her re- 
ward. Incidentally, she will become 
deeply interested herself and her own 
qualifications as a citizen will reach a 
high point of development, but the real 
gain will be in the solid constructive 
work that she is doing for the commu- 
nity. Its future, and the future of the 
nation, with which each smallest com- 
munity is bound up, will be the better 
for her achievement. 





FACTORY DEPOSIT STATIONS 
By Julia Wright Merrill 


In the general awakening to the needs 
and rights of the industrial workers that 
has come as a result of the war, libra- 
rians have a chance to play their part. 
In the past many of them have been slow 
to recognize their responsibility, for the 
workers as a class have been less articu- 
late than the woman’s clubs or the schools 
and have not urged their needs. They 
have not come to the library in any 
number, not realizing that it had any- 
thing to offer them, or from fear of an 
institution, or because of the distance 
from factory or shop to the center of the 
city. Nor can the noon hour be utilized 
because of the complication of clothes, for 
the workman in overalls may question 
his welcome and the girl will not 
care to leave the building clad in bloom- 
ers or other distinctive uniform, and 
has not time to change. 

From one cause or another many do 
not read at all. But the more ambitious 
mechanic spends his own money on cor- 
respondence school text books and the 
girl craving excitement patronizes the 
ten cent store with its paper thrillers, 


by authors little known to librarians. 
The sale of both classes of literature 
shows that the workers do read and that 
libraries have failed to supply their need. 

And surely they do need books—first, 
technical books that will make them bet- 
ter workmen, increase their earning ca- 
pacity, increase the output of the fac- 
tory; then, books that will make them 
better citizens, more intelligent voters, 
and also books for recreation, releasing 
the tension of the day’s work. Hoover 
is fighting bolshevism in Europe with 
food, let us help to prevent it in this 
country by means of books. Because of 
the monotony of the factory worker’s 
day, when one process is repeated over 
and over again, there is special need for 
books that inspire, that broaden the view 
of life, take the readers out of them- 
selves, as well as for the purely recrea- 
tional novel. 

In reaching the industrial worker the 
librarian may use both publicity, making 
known to them what the library can give 
in the hope that they may come for it, 
and extension, taking the books to them 
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in the form of deposit stations. The lat- 
ter saves the time of busy people, makes 
readers of some of the half-hearted, and 
may actually act as a feeder for the li- 
brary itself, as it educates readers to 
want more than aq station can supply. 
Neither plan must be begun, however, 
without an adequate supply of the sev- 
eral kinds of books needed, especially 
the technical books which are often 
lacking or represented by out-of-date 
editions. 

Details of management of such stations 
must vary from one city to another and 
even from one factory to another. There 
can be no cut and dried plan. Yet a few 
principles stand out as universal. The li- 
brary dare not undertake the work in 
any spirit of patronage or paternalism 
(the reason for the failure of the early 
factory welfare work) for it is merely 
giving good service to a class of citizens 
who have waited long for it. The mat- 
ter should be presented to the head of 
the firm or company as a business prop- 
osition for cooperative work. It may be 
worth while to have a written contract 
that the library will provide books and 
supervision, the company will furnish 
space, shelving and a custodian and be 
responsible for the safety of the books. 
If the plan is endorsed by the local As- 
sociation of Commerce it will command 
additional respect. But no station will 
be a success unless some one on the 
ground is vitally interested, preferably 
the person in immediate charge of the 
collection, whether he, or usually she, be 
a member of the office force, an educa- 
tional or welfare worker. The location 
must be central and accessible, but it 
may be office or lunch room or rest room, 
or the distances may be so great that 
small collections in different buildings 
or departments would be more conven- 
ient. Then there is the _ possibility 
of making some connection with com- 
munity educational work, the watch word 
of the hour, or with the extension work 
of the Y. M. C. A. or the Y. W. C. A. 

Several cities in the state have been 
doing factory extension work, others are 
considering or planning it. Trustees and 
librarians have shown a desire to know 
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what their neighbors were doing. So a 
few Wisconsin librarians have been asked 
to tell their experiences and their meth- 
ods. The Commission is anxious to hear 
from any other libraries in the state 
that have factory deposit stations as 
well as from those that may establish 
them later. The following reports are 
presented in the hope that they may 
stimulate discussion. 


Milwaukee. Mr. McLenegan reports 
details of deposit station work in the 
Milwaukee Chain Belt Company, manufac- 
turers of all sorts of chain transmission, 
with 750 employees, only 75 of whom 
are women, most of them of American 
stock. Books are placed in a separate 
library room in charge of a custodian 
employed by the company. They may 
be taken out during the noon hour and 
a 45 minute period each evening, the 
regular library charging system being 
used. The collection is a general one, 
though it includes’ technical books, 
and is changed twice a year. Books are 
also sent from the library to fill indi- 
vidual calls. Stations have also been 
placed in several other factories, in the 
traction company headquarters and the 
telephone exchanges. 


Racine. At the present time we have 
three deposit stations in factories in two 
of which shirts, overalls, etc. are manu- 
factured; the other is the Horlick Malted 
Milk Company. The employees are 
largely women and usually want light 
reading; however war books, health 
books, books on dressmaking, a little 
poetry and other interesting subjects have 
been included and have circulated rather 
well. I feel interest could be created if 
some one from the library could meet 
the “factory patrons” at their noon hour 
when library books are given out. Some 
day I hope to have an assistant in charge 
of branches and stations so that the work 
can have the proper attention. Some 
very responsible person in the factory 
has charge of the books; in one they 
are located in a locked book case in the 
rest room and are issued at the noon 
hour only. Collections are changed twice 
a year, the first of November and first 
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of May. We send about 75 books in 
each collection. We hope soon to estab- 
lish delivery service from the main li- 
brary for special books asked for and not 
in the station collection. Asp to the 
charging system, books are merely 
charged to the name of the person draw- 
ing the book, together with the date on 
which it was taken. All of these sta- 
tions are rather far from the library, ex- 
cept one which is near the South Branch, 
and the employees are glad of the op- 
portunity to get books. In many cases 
the use of the station starts readers 
drawing books from the Main Library, 
generally after they think they have read 
all the books in the factory collection. 

A collection is also deposited in the of- 
fice of the Industrial Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. and he personally routes the 
books through a factory and follows 
them up to see if they are read. To my 
mind this is a far better system than a 
mere deposit station, for the personal 
touch goes with it. The secretary will 
get one man interested first and his name 
at the head of the list will spur others 
on to read the book. Perhaps only cer- 
tain chapters are noted for reading. The 
slip is pasted in the book opposite the 
library pocket on which is a special in- 
vitation to the men to come to the library 
and browse, selecting their own read- 
ing matter. There is just one fault to 
find with the whole idea—that is the 
secretary has had so much work forced 
upon him that he has been unable to 
follow up the work as it should be done. 
However, I really think the work he has 
already done is worth while, for we have 
had many new men register from fac- 
tories since this collection was given to 
the Y. M. C. A. One factory at the South 
Side must have fully 75 per cent of their 
employes registered at the South Branch 
from the looks of the registration book. 

Frances A. Hannum. 


Superior. Miss Unterkircher writes 
that the library does not have deposit 
stations in factories but does have them 
at the Western Union Telegraph, at the 
Hotel Superior for the maids in the linen 
room, and at the Superior Laundry. 
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Madison. Factory deposit stations 
have just been undertaken at the request 
of the Association of Commerce, as part 
of a community educational program. The 
first one was placed in the French Bat- 
tery Company in the care of a welfare 
worker, an educated woman, thoroughly 
interested in the books as well as in the 
300 men and women employees. The 200 
volumes of the collection include both 
general and technical reading, lists sent 
in by the workers themselves being used 
as a basis of selection. Applications are 
filled out and regular library cards is- 
sued, for Miss Smith believes in making 
the connection with the library as strong 
as possible. The work is also under way 
at the Madison—Kipp Lubricator Company 
an‘ will be extended to other factories as 
rapidly as possible. The younger work- 
ers are already being reached through the 
continuation schools. 


Kenosha, A station in the big stock- 
ing factory employing 800 workers, has 
had three successful years, according to 
a letter from Miss Frantz. The collec- 
tion, consisting of both technical and gen- 
eral books, is piaced in the hospital room 
in charge of the factory nurse. Books 
are usually given out during the noon 
hour, being charged by name of borrower. 
If special books are asked for by indi- 
viduals they are sent from the library. 
The collection is changed twice during 
the year and called in during the sum- 
mer when little reading is done. Early 
in the fall people begin to ask for books, 
showing that they really care for them. 
In the Cooper Underwear Company the 
teachers from the continuation school 
take charge of the books, but the library 
is planning to persuade the factory nurse 
to undertake it, feeling that more read- 
ers could be reached in that way. 


Fond du Lac. Miss Janes, who has 
gone to Fond du Lac recently, is hoping 
to connect library deposit stations with 
the factory extension work of the Y. M. 
Cc. A. In the meantime she is trying to 
learn all about the factories, the class 
of employees, kind of work done, dispo- 
sition of the employers, etc. 
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TECHNICAL BOOKS FOR SMALL AND MEDIUM SIZED LIBRARIES 


Recommended by Donald Hendry, Head of Applied Science Department of Pratt 
Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For libraries requiring comparatively few technical books the titles starred will 
be found desirable. The compiler will gladly give information about books on 
special industries such as ceramics, paper making, leather manufacture, textile 


industries, etc. All prices are net. 


Aeronautics 


*Pagé, V. W. A. B. C. of aviation. 
Henley. $2.50. 

Rathbun, J. B. Aeroplane construc- 
tion and operation. Stanton. $2. 


Automobiles 


*Dyke, A. L. Dyke’s automobile and 
gas engine encyclopedia. St. 
Louis, author. $3.50. 

This book appears in a new edition each 
year. 


Hobbs, G. W. & Elliott, B. G. Gaso- 
line automobile. McGraw. $2. 

*Page, V. W. Modern gasoline auto- 
mobile. Henley. $3.50. 

is Automobile repairing made easy. 

Henley. $3. 

Modern T Ford car. Henley. $1. 

—— Modern gas tractor. Henley. 

$1.50. 

Motorcycles, sidecars and cycle- 
cars. Henley. $1.50. 

* Questions and answers relating 
to modern automobile design, 
construction, driving and repair. 
Henley. $1.50. 

*Williams, S. T. The automobile re- 
pairman’s helper. U.P. C. bk co. 
$2.50. 





* 











Blacksmithing and Forging 


*Crowe, C. P. Forgecraft. Adams. $2. 
Elementary text-book, well illustrated. 


*Iigen, W. L. Forge work. Amer. bk. 


co. 80c. 
Elementary text for schools and appren- 
tices. 


Sallows, J. F. Blacksmith’s guide. 
Brattleboro, Vt. Technical press. 
$2. 


Boilers 


Christie, W. W. Boiler-waters; scale, 
corrosion, foaming. Van  No- 
strand. $3. 

International correspondence _ schools, 
Scranton, Pa. Boilers and boiler- 
making. (International library of 
technology, v. 128) $5. 

*Kuss, R. H. Steam boilers. Amer. 
technical soc. $1. 

Mason, C. J. Arithmetic of the steam 
boiler. McGraw. $1. 

Shealy, E. M. Steam _ boilers. Mc- 
Graw. $2.50. 


Carpentry and Building 


*Adams, Henry. Building construction. 


McKay. $3. 
*Dale, H. B. Drawing for builders. 
Wiley. $1.50. 


*Griffith, I. S. Carpentry. Peoria, IIl. 
Manual arts press. $1. 


Elementary book for schools, but would 
interest apprentices and some carpenters. 


Hodgson, F. T. Stair building and the 
steel square. Amer. technical 
soc. $1. 


*Kidder, F. E. Carpenter’s work. 
Comstock. $6. 
v. 2 of Kidder’s Building construction 
and superintendence, a standard American 
work. 


*Roberts, H. A. The farmer his own 
builder. McKay. $1.25. 


SS 





a 
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*Townsend, Gilbert. Carpentry. Amer. 
technical soc. $1.50. 


Compressed Air 


Hirschberg, C. A. Compressed air for 
the metal worker. Clark. $3. 
Richards, Frank. Compressed air 

practice. McGraw. $3. 


Drawing-Architectural 


Bourne, F. A. Architectural drawing 
and lettering. Amer. technical 
soc. $1.50. 

*Edminster, C. F. Architectural draw- 
ing. Brooklyn, author. $2.50. 

*Greenberg, A. B. & Howe, C. B. Ar- 


chitectural drafting. Wiley. 
$1.50. 
Howe, C. B. Agricultural drafting. 
Wiley. $1.25. 
Drawing-Mechanical 


*French, T. E. Manual of engineer- 
ing drawing. 2d ed. McGraw. 

$2.50. 

Essentials of lettering. McGraw. 

$1. 

*Howe, C. B. Mechanical drawing. 
Wiley. $1.75. 

Sherman, C. E. Theory and practice 
of lettering. Midland pub. co. 
$1. 

Starbuck, R. M. Mechanical drawing 
for plumbers. Plumbers’ Trade 
Journal pub. co. $1.50. 

*Svenson, C. L. Essentials of drafting, 
a text and problem book for ap- 
prentice, trade and evening tech- 
nical schools. Van Nostrand. 
$1.50. 

*Weick, C. W. Elementary mechanical 
drawing. McGraw. $1.75. 





Electrical Engineering 


Brown, H. W. Electrical equipment, 
its selection and arrangement, 
with special reference to facto- 
ries, shops and industrial plants. 
McGraw. $2. 
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Cook, A. L. Interior wiring and sys- 
tems for electric light and power 
service; a manual of practice for 
electrical workers, contractors, 
architects and schools. Wiley. $2. 

Crocker, F. B. & Arndt, M. Electric 
motors; their action, control, and 
application. 2d ed. Van No- 
strand. $2.50. 

*Croft, Terrell. American electricians’ 
handbook; a reference book for 
practical electrical workers. Mc- 
Graw. $3. 

Excellent reference book for the electrical 

worker. 


—— Central stations. McGraw. 
$2.50. 

Electrical machinery; principles, 
operation and management. Mc- 
Graw. $2. 

Practical electrical illumination. 
McGraw. 2. 

Practical electricity. McGraw. 
$2.50. 

Wiring for light and power. Mc- 
Graw. $2. 

Wiring of finished buildings. 
McGraw. $2. 

The Croft books are written for the practical 
man, and are adapted for home study. 

Horstmann, C. H. & Tousley, V. H. 

Electricians’ operating and test- 
ing manual. Drake. $1.50. 

—— Electrical wiring and construc- 

tion tables. Drake. $1.50. 

—— Modern electrical construction. 


z 

















Drake. $1. 
—— Modern wiring diagrams. Drake. 
$1. 


Practical armature and magnet 

winding. Drake. $1.50. 

McMeen, S. G. & Miller, K. B. Tele- 
phony. Amer. school of corres- 
pondence. $4. 

*Moreton, D. P. Electric motors. 





Drake. $1. 
—— Practical applied electricity. 
Reilly. $2. 


Page, V. W. Storage batteries sim- 
plified. Henley. $1.50. 

*Raymond, E. B. Motor troubles. Mc- 
Graw. $1.50. 
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*Rowland, A. J. Applied electricity for 
practical men. McGraw. $2. 
Smith, A. B. Modern American tele- 


phony in all its branches. Drake. 
$2. 

*Swoope, C. W. Lessons in practical 
electricity. Van Nostrand. $2. 


*Thompson, S. P. Elementary lessons 
in electricity and magnetism. 


Macmillan. $1.50. 

*Timbie, W. H. Essentials of elec- 
tricity: a text-book for wiremen 
and the electrical trades. Direct 
currents. Wiley. $1.25. 

Chemistry 


*Hendrick, Elwood. Everyman’s chem- 
istry. Harper. $2. 


Farm Motors 


*Hirshfeld, C. F. 
Wiley. $1.50. 

*Pagée, V. W. Modern gas _ tractor. 
Henley. $1.50. 

*Potter, A. A. Farm motors; 
and gas engines, 
electric motors, 
ed. McGraw. 


Farm gas engines. 


steam 

hydraulic and 
windmills, 2d 
$1.50. 


Foundry Work 


*Gray, B. L. Foundry work. 
technical soc. $1. 
International correspondence schools, 
Scranton, Pa. Foundry work (In- 
ternational library of technology, 
v. 142) $5. 

McMillan, Andrew 
General 
pincott. $4.75. 

West, T. D. American foundry prac- 
tice. 11th ed. Wiley. $2.50. 

—— Moulders’ text-book. Pt. 2 of 
American foundry practice. 9th 
ed. Wiley. $2.50. 


Amer. 


& Longmuir, P. 
foundry practice. Lip- 


Heating and Ventilating 


*Harding, L. A. & Willard, A. C. Heat- 
ing and ventilating. Wiley. $4. 
v. 1 of Mechanical equipment of buildings. 
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*King, A. G. Practical steam and hot 
water heating and _ ventilation. 
Henley. $3. 

500 plain answers to direct ques- 

tions on hot water, vapor and 

vacuum heating. Henley. $1.50. 
Progressive furnace heating. 
Sheet metal pub. co. $2.50. 


* 








Household Machinery and Appliances 


*Keene, E. S. Mechanics of the house- 
hold; a course of study devoted 
to domestic machinery and house- 
hold mechanical appliances. Mc- 
Graw. $2.50. 


Industrial Chemistry 


Rogers, Allen. Industrial chemistry; a 
manual for the student and man- 
ufacturer. 2d ed. Van Nostrand. 
$5. 


Internal Combustion Engines 


*Hirshfeld, C. F. & Ulbricht, T. C. 
Gas power. Wiley. $1.25. 
*Hiscox, G. D. Gas, gasoline and oil 


engines. 22d ed., rev. by Pagé. 
Henley. $2.50. 

*Norris, E. B., & others. Gas engine 
ignition. McGraw. $1.50. 
Clark, C. H. Marine gas engines. 2d 
ed. Van Nostrand. $1.50. 


Treats of small engines for motor boats. 


Iron and Steel 


Becker, O. M. Mc- 
Graw. $4. 

*Bullens, D. K. Steel and its heat treat- 
ment. 2ded. Wiley. $4. 

Oberg, Erik, ed. Heat treatment of 
steel. Industrial press. $2.50. 

*Stoughton, Bradley. Metallurgy of 
iron and steel. McGraw. $3. 


High speed steel. 


Leather Manufacture 


*Adock, K. J. Leather, from the raw 
material to the finished product. 
Pitman. 85c. 

Non-technical book for the general reader. 
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Bennett, H. C. Manufacture of 
leather. Van Nostrand. $4.50. 
Good English text-book, presupposing some 
knowledge of chemistry and _ analytical 
methods. 
*Flemming, L. A. Practical tanning. 
38d ed. Baird. $6. 
Standard American treatise. 

Lamb, M.C. Leather dressing, includ- 
ing dyeing, staining and finishing. 
Leather trades pub. co. $6. 

Contains mounted samples of leather. 

Modern American tanning; a practical 
treatise on the manufacture of 
leather. 2v. Jacobsen. $10. 

*Proctor, H. R. The making of leather. 
Putnam. 40c. 
Non-technical book by an eminent author- 
ity. 

Watt, Alexander. Leather manufac- 
ture; a practical handbook of tan- 
ning, currying, and chrome 
leather dressing. 5th ed. Lock- 
wood. $4. 


Leather Chemistry 


Levi, L. E. & Orthmann, A, C. Lab- 
oratory manual of Pfister and 
Vogel Leather Company labora- 


tories. Milwaukee. Author. $1. 
Levi, L. E. & Manuel, E.'V. Tanners’ 
and chemists’ hand-book. Mil- 


waukee, author. $5. 

Proctor, H, R. and others, eds. Leather 
chemists’ pocket book, a_ short 
compendium of analytical meth- 
ods. Spon. $1.50. 

Proctor, H. R. Leather industries, 
laboratory book of analytical and 
experimental methods. 2d_ ed. 
Spon. $5. 

Trotman, S. R. Leather trades chem- 
istry, a practical manual on the 
analysis of materials and finished 
products. Lippincott. $4.75. 


Locomotive Engineering 


Forney, M. N. Forney’s catechism of 
the locomotive. 3d ed. rev. & 
enl. by G. L. Fowler. v. 1 Rail- 
way Age Gazette. $3. 


v. 2 is more advanced and 
therefore less read than v. 1. 


theoretical, 
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Machine Shop 


*Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. Trea- 
tise on milling and milling ma- 
chines. Author. $1.50. 

Colvin, F. H. & Haas, L. L. Jigs and 





fixtures. McGraw. $2: 

*Colvin, F. H. & Stanley, F. A. Ameri- 
can machinists’ handbook. 2d ed. 
McGraw. $3. 

* Machine shop primer. McGraw. 
$1. 


Dowd, A. A. Tools, chucks and fix- 
tures. Industrial press. $2.50. 

*Halsey, F. A. Methods of machine 
shop work. McGraw. $2.50. 

*Hartman, W. B. Machine shop prac- 
tice. Appleton. $1.10. 

Jones, F. D., ed. Diemaking and die 
design. Industrial press. $2.50. 

—— Planing and milling. Industrial 

press. $2.50. 

Turning and boring. 

press. $2.50. 

Kaup, W. J. Machine shop practice. 
2d ed. Wiley. $1.25. 

Leonard, W. S. Machine shop tools 
and methods. Wiley, $4. 

Oberg, Erik & Jones, F. D. Drilling 
practice and jig design. Indus- 
trial press. $2.50. 

*Oberg, Erik. Handbook of small tools. 
Wiley. $3. 

—— Spiral and worm gearing. In- 
dustrial press. $2.50. 

—— Spur and bevel gearing. 
trial press. $2.50. 

*Smith, R. H. Text-book of the princi- 

ples of machine work. Industrial 

educ. bk. co. $3. 

Text-book of advanced machine 

work. Industrial educ. bk. co. 

$3. 


These books by Smith are the best in 
their field. 


Industrial 





Indus- 





Materials of Engineering 


*Charnock, G. F. Mechanical technol- 
ogy; a treatise on the materials 
and preparatory processes of the 
mechanical industries. Van Nos- 
trand. $3. 
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Mechanical Engineering Encyclopedia 


*Oberg, Erick & Jones, F. D. Machin- 
ery encyclopedia; a work of refer- 
ence covering practical mathe- 
matics and mechanics, machine 
design, machine construction and 
operation, electrical, gas, hydrau- 
lic, and steam power machinery, 
metallurgy, and kindred subjects 
in the engineering field. 7 v. In- 
dustrial press. Subscription. $36. 


Painting and Varnishing 


Kelly, A. A. The expert calciminer. 
Malvern, Pa., Author. $1. 
Expert house painter. Malvern, 
Pa., Author. $3. 

















Expert interior decorator. Mal- 
very, Pa., Author. $3. 

Expert paper hanger. Malvern, 
Pa., Author. $2. 

Expert sign painter. Malvern, 
Pa., Author. $3. 

Expert wood finisher. Malvern, 


Pa., Author. $3. 

These are not books 

painting, but 
painters. 


for beginners in 
are written for practising 


*Sabin, A. H. House painting, glazing, 
paper-hanging and white-washing. 
Wiley. $1. 


Paper Manufacture 


Andés, S. E. The treatment of paper 
for special purposes. Van No- 
strand. $2.50. 

*Butler, F. O. Story of papermaking. 
J. W. Butler paper co. 75c. 


Non-technical book for the general reader. 


Clapperton, G. Practical paper-mak- 


ing. 2d ed. Van Nostrand. 
$2.50. 

*Cross, C. F. & Vevan, E. J. Textbook 
of paper making. 4th ed. Spon. 
$4.50. 

Standard English treatise. 
Cross, C. F. and others. Wood pulp 


and its uses. Van Nostrand. $2. 
Semi-technical and elementary. 
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*Maddox, H. A. Paper; its history, 
sources, and manufacture. Pit- 
man. 85c. 


Written for the general reader. 


*Sindall, R. W. Manufacture of paper. 
Van Nostrand. $2. 


Semi-technical and elementary. 





Paper technology; an elementary 
manual. $4.50. Lippincott. $4. 


Paper Chemistry 


Stevens, H. P. 
Van Nostrand. 


Paper mill chemist. 
$2.50. 


Pipe Fitting 

*Collins, H. E. Pipes and piping. Mc- 
Graw. $1. 

International correspondence schools, 
Scranton, Pa. Gas supply, plumb- 
ing materials, plumbing work, fix- 
tures (International library of 
technology, v. 71) $5. 

Pipes and fittings, boilers, prin- 
ciples of heating and ventilation 

(International library of tech- 

nology, v. 73) $5. 

Steam generation, pipe fitting 
tools, pipe fitting practice, steam 
heating pipe systems (Interna- 
tional library of technology, v. 
74) $5. 

—— Hot air heating, blower systems 
of heating, drying and cooking 
by steam (International library of 
technology, v. 75) $5. 

Lawler, J. J. & Hanchett, G. T. Prac- 








tical hot-water heating, steam 
and gas fitting. Excelsior pub. 
house. $1.50. 

Richey, H. G. Building mechanics’ 
ready reference; plumbers’ steam- 
fitters’ and _ tinners’ edition. 
Wiley. $1.50. 

Plumbing 


*Dibble, S. E. Elements of plumbing. 
McGraw. $1.50. 
Elementary text-book for trade schools or 
for apprentices. 
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*Gray, W. B. & Ball, C. B. Plumbing. 
Amer. technical soc. $1.50. 
Hobart, J. F. Soft soldering, hard 
soldering and brazing. Van Nos- 
trand. $1. 

Hutton, William. Joint wiping and 
lead work. U. P. C. bk. co. 50c. 

International correspondence schools, 
Scranton, Pa. Gas supply, plumb- 
ing, materials, plumbing work 
(International library of tech- 
nology, 71b) $5. 

Drainage, sewerage, water sup- 

ply, plumbing plans (Interna- 

tional library of technology, v. 

72b) $5. 

*Starbuck, R. M. Standard practical 
plumbing. Henley. $3. 





Practical Mathematics 


*Burnham, R. W. Mathematics for 
machinists. Wiley. $1.25. 
*Clapham, C. B. Arithmetic for engi- 

neers. Dutton. $3. 
*Dale, R. W. Arithmetic for carpen- 
.ters and builders. Wiley. $1.25. 
Hale, J. W. L. Practical applied 
mathematics. McGraw. $1. 
Machinery’s reference series. Indus- 
trial press. Cloth ea. 50c. 


No. 18. Shop arithmetic for the 
machinist. 

No. 19. Use of formulas in me- 

, chanics. 

No. 52. Advanced arithmetic for 
the machinist. 

No. 53. Use of logarithms. 

No. 137. Arithmetic simplified. 

No. 138. Elementary algebra. 


*Norris, E. B. & Smith, K. G. Shop 
arithmetic. McGraw. $1.50. 
*Palmer, C. I. Practical mathematics; 
the essentials of practical arith- 
metic, geometry, algebra, and trig- 
onometry. 2d ed.4v. McGraw. 

ea 75ce. 


Printing 


Henry, F. S. Printing for shop and 
school. Wiley. $1.25. 
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The typographic technical series, com- 
piled under direction of Commit- 
tee on Apprentices, United Ty- 
pothetae and Franklin Clubs of 
America. 

64 vols., of which over 30 are now ready. 
Size 6x5 in., paging from 48 to 400, mostly 
thin books. This is the most complete thing 
of the kind that has been’ undertaken. 
Sold only in sets, and considering its im- 
portance, is inexpensive. Particulars may be 
obtained by addressing F. W. Hamilton, 2 
Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Refrigeration 


Greene, A. M. E:ements of refrigera- 


tion; a text-book for students, 
engineers and warehousemen. 
Wiley. $4. 


Rubber Tire Repairing 


*Tufford, H. H. Tire repairing and 
vulcanizing. Minneapolis, W. H. 
Dunwoody Institute. $1.75. 


Sheet Metal Work 


*Broemel, Louis. Sheet metal workers 
manual. Drake. $2. 

Kidder, F. S. Triangulation applied 
to sheet metal pattern cutting. 


U. P. C. bk. co. $2.50. 
Neubecker, William. Sheet metal 
work. Amer. Technical soc. $2. 


Williams, H. V. New tinsmith’s helper 
and pattern book. U. P. C. bk. 
co. $2. 


Steam Engineering 


Gebhardt, G. F. 
engineering. 
$4.50. 


Advanced treatise on power plant engi- 
neering. Standard and up-to-date. 


Harding, L. A., & Willard, A. C. 
Power plants and refrigeration. 
Wiley. $5. 

v. 2 of Mechanical equipment of buildings. 

Considers the subject of steam plants in 

much detail with many illustrations. 


Steam power plant 
5th. ed. Wiley. 
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*Hirshfeld, C. F. & Ulbricht, C. T. 
Steam power. Wiley. $2. 
Elementary textbook. 


Shealy, E. M. Steam engines. Mc- 
Graw. $2.50. 

Planned for the operating engineer who, 
lacking technical training desires to study the 
fundamental principles of steam engine oper- 
ation. 


*Tulley, H. C. Handbook on engineer- 
ing. 6th ed. McGraw. $3.50. 


For the operating engineer without techni- 
cal training. 


Toolmaking 


Jones, F. D., ed. Modern toolmaking 
methods. Industrial press. $2.50. 
‘*Markham, E. R. Toolmaking. Amer. 


technical soc. $1.50. 
Welding 
*Hart, R. W. Welding. McGraw. $2. 


“Kautny, Theodore, Autogenous weld- 
ing and cutting. McGraw. $1. 
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Kehl, R. J. Oxy-acetylene welding 
and cutting. Amer. technical soc. 


$1. 


Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony 


*Bucher, E. E. Practical wireless 
telegraphy. Wireless press. $1.50. 

*Edelman, P. E. Experimental wireless 
stations. 2d ed. Minneapolis, 
author. $2. 

«Hayward, ©. B. How to become a 
wireless operator. Amer. techni- 
cal soc. $1.75. 

*Robison, S. S. Manual of radio- 
telegraphy and telephony. 4th ed. 
U. S. Naval Institute. $1.50. 


Woodworking 


*Noyes, William. Hand-work in wood. 
Manual arts press. $2.25. 
*Resides, J. H. & Diemer, H. Wood- 


turning, wood-working machines 
and pattern making. Wiley. 
$1.50. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The holiday recess ended with New 
Year’s day, and January second found 
the class in their places to welcome Mrs. 
Thorne-Thomsen, who gave four lec- 
tures on the art of story telling, includ- 
ing one lecture on the art itself, with 
one each on fairy, hero, and realistic 
stories; following the lectures, a morn- 
ing was devoted to story-telling prac- 
tice under her direction. 

The lessons of the course continued 
in regular sequence, while the oppor- 
tunity to attend the opening of the Leg- 
islature, a Convocation addressed by Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick and the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Pennybacker before the 
Girls’ Patriotic League, afforded the 
connection with the outside world which 
is so vital for a class studying to serve 
the public. 

Miss Caroline C. Shaw (class of 1915) 
librarian of the Marshfield (Wis.) Pub- 
lic Library, was engaged to give the 
instruction and practice in mending 
which was scheduled for the week Janu- 
ary 13-18. The class was divided into 
groups of six, each group having three 
appointments of two hours each. In 
the six hours every student received in- 
struction in the necessary types of 
mending, actually learning the pro- 
cesses and motions by doing the work. 
This change in teaching the mending 
proved successful in the extreme. 


School Notes 


a 

Mr. Dudgeon sailed early in January 
for overseas’ service in France as an 
A. L. A. representative. 

Miss Hazeltine entertained the fac- 
ulty and other guests at dinner on Janu- 
ary the second in honor of Miss Birge 
who had recently joined the staff, and 
of Mr. Dudgeon, soon leaving for 
France. 

Tea was served in the foyer of the 
School on Friday afternoon, January 3, 


with Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen as the guest 
of honor. 

The class of 1919 has adopted a 
French orphan, a lad of 13. The fac- 
ulty and the class of 1918 have renewed 
their pledges for the care of the orphans 
adopted last year. 


Alumni Notes 


Winifred Gregory, 1910, Chief of the 
Industrial Arts Department, St. Paul 
Public Library, has been granted leave 
of absence for U. S. Hospital Library 
Service. She is stationed at Oteen, N. 
Cc. 

Bettina Jackson, 1910, is joint author 
with her sister A. F. Jackson, of How 
to select Furnishings for the Home, pub- 
lished by the Good Furniture Magazine 
of Grand Rapids. 

Mae I. Stearns, 1910, has _ been 
granted leave of absence from the cata- 
loguing department of the Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago, for U. S. Hospital Li- 
brary service at Fort Sheridan, II. 

Della MacGregor, 1911, has been ap- 
pointeq chairman of library work in the 
Northern Division of the 
Junior Red Cross service. The aim of 
the committee is to promote library 
service as one of the means of properly 
informing children concerning their na- 
tional life and of preparing them for in- 
telligent participation in the activities of 
the Junior Red Cross and similar organ- 
izations. 

Marie Pulling, 1915, has resigned 
from the Buffalo Public Library to join 
the staff of the children’s department 
of the St. Louis Public Library. She is 
now acting-children’s librarian at the 
Soulard Branch. 

Gertrude Schwab, 1916, has accepted 
a position in the Superior (Wis.) public 
Library, resigning from the cataloguing 


American 
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department of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary. 

Emma O. Hance, 1917, chief of the 
order department of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Washington, D. C., has been 
granted leave of absence for U. S. Hos- 
pital Library service at Camp A. A. 
Humphreys, Va. 
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Summer School 


Agnes J. Peterson, S. S. 1903, has 
joined the staff of the Oshkosh Public 
Library. She has been assisting tem- 
porarily in the library of the Milwaukee 
Journal, working chiefly on their sol- 
dier file. 





‘ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill 


Press reports received by the Library Commission indicate that the libraries 
that were closed on account of influenza have quite generally been able to reopen 


this month. 


Ohippewa Falls. The library appro- 
priation has been raised from $4,000 to 
$4,500, the increase to apply on salaries 
and the book fund. The librarian has 
ordered some of the Library War Serv- 
ice Vocation lists for distribution and 
has secured such of the books listed 
that were not already on her shelves. 


Eau Claire. A list of the Roosevelt 
books in the library has been compiled 
and printed in the Leader. 


Fort Atkinson. Mrs. C. H. Wor- 
cester, Chicago, daughter of the late 
Mr. H. E. Southwell, has again most 
generously remembered the library with 
a gift of $1,000. Early in the spring 
of 1917, soon after the death of Mr. 
Southwell, Mrs. Worcester carried out 
the expressed wish of her father that 
the Dwight Foster Public Library be 
the recipient of a gift of money from 
him, in order that it might become bet- 
ter equipped and more efficient in serv- 
ice. The increased value of the public 
library’s service has been largely due to 
this first gift of $1,000, coming as it 
did when it was most needed. This 
second gift of $1,000 from Mrs. Wor- 
cester will add greatly to the increased 
service and influence of the library in 
the community. The wish of the donor 
which accompanied the check, that the 
“library may have a prosperous and 
happy New Year’ wiH undoubtedly be 
realized. 


News items for this department are desired and should be sent to 
the editor before the 20th of each month. 


Hudson. The library has been voted 
@ permanent annual appropriation of 
$1,800. 


La Crosse. The library has been 
presented with MacNeill’s bronze bust 
of Lincoln. It was given by Mrs. Ada 
Gelatt as a memorial of her husband, 
the late Roland B. Gelatt. 


Madison. An annual summary of 
city activities published by the Wiscon- 
sin State Journal on the last day of the 
year, contained an account of the work 
of the Free Library. The following 
paragraphs are quoted: 

The total circulation, 203,944, ex- 
ceeded all previous records, the gain 
over last year being 8,926. 

Visits of the children’s librarian to 
city schools for book talks, story-telling 
and announcements numbered 202. 

The librarian followed the same plan 
of instruction in use of the library in 
all eighth grades of the public and 
parochial schools as has proved of use 
to the children. Sixty-five talks were 
given and 31 classes were held at the li- 
brary. 

Books were loaned for the permit 
classes of the continuation schools. The 
reference librarian visited 32 continua- 
tion school classes of women and girls 
and various book lists were given to 
each person. 

Beginning in January, 1918, the li- 
brary furnished the Madison Associa- 
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tion of Commerce with weekly lists of 
magazine articles or business books 
with annotations for publication in 
Community Business. 

A scrap book illustrating the activi- 
ties of the high school branch library 
with special reference to war work was 
prepared in response to a request from 
the library committee of the National 
Education Association to be used in an 
exhibit of high school library develop- 
ment and work. Instruction on use of 
books and libraries was given to 583 
pupils in the high school. 

The library board directed the cam- 
paign for Madison’s share in the War 
Fund campaign for camp libraries. 

The library has also acted in cooper- 
ation with the university library as the 
agency for collecting and forwarding 
books for camp libraries. People have 
responded generously to book calls and 
up to July 1 had sent in 4,900 volumes 
as Madison’s gift to soldiers. 

At Christmas time nearly a thousand 
hospital scrap books were made by chil- 
dren of grade eight and by adult volun- 
teers for use in war hospitals. 


Milwaukee. The aggregate circula- 
tion of books for home use during 1918 
was 1,521,592, an increase of over 
75,000. Thirty thousand books have 
been collected for soldiers and sailors. 


Oregon. The library is receiving 
$475 for expenses this year, an increase 
of $125. 

Oshkosh. A correction is needed re- 
garding a notice in November ‘Round 
the Circle to the effect that the library 
would be glad to send a copy of its 
annual report to public libraries desir- 
ing it. The note should have read an- 
nual bulletin, and not report. 

Racine. In an interview regarding 
her first year’s work, the librarian said, 
‘Much information has been obtained 
through the library for the business 
men. In one instance, statistics on the 
automobile and rubber industry were 
secured from New York and Washing- 
ton, information which one of our busi- 
ness men could not get though he had 
written several times for it.” 
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During the past year over 4,000 new 
books have been added to the library, 
making a total collection of over 38,000. 
As the main library is not accessible to 
many sections of the city, the policy of 
the library board is to carry the books 
to the people by establishing branches 
and stations. The branch on the south 
side has had a banner year, the circula- 
tion going 12,000 over the year before. 
The growth of the branch on the north 
side has been so rapid that new quar- 
ters will soon have to be found. The 
branch at the Central association is be- 
ing supplied with hundreds of new 
books and more space has been given 
by the association for this important 
work. Plans are now under way to 
establish a small branch at the home 
of Mrs. A. C. Woolfolk, 2334 Hansen 
avenue, for the purpose of providing 
reading for the people on the west side. 
A real branch is needed in this section. 


Watertown. <A _ carefully prepared 
budget was submitted by the library 
board to the council, showing expendi- 
tures in detail and in comparison with 
the preceding year. The library was 
allowed $5,621.87, a decided advance 
over the appropriation ($3,960) re- 
ported in the last financial statement 
made to the Commission. 


West Allis. Circulation of books for 
1918 showed an increase of 13,000 over 
the previous year, the total being 
32,860 volumes loaned. 


Winneconne. The library was closed 
under quarantine for influenza during 
October and December. The librarian 
was busy during the interregnum doing 
general housecleaning. Books have 
been cleaned, shellacked, and mended; 
some new ones placed on the shelves; 
pamphlets looked over, and reclassified. 
The library is owned and financed by 
the Civic League, a local organization 
of women. It is hampered in its activi- 
ties by lack of room and funds. Many 
bulletins have been distributed the past 
year beside keeping samples of each on 
file. The librarian is endeavoring to 
cooperate with the public school teach- 
ers in the cultivation of tastes for good 
reading among the students. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Anna G. Birge 


The editor would be glad to have suggestions on the inclusion in this list. 


For 


instance, do the libraries want mentioned modern books of verse by individual 


authors, or would they rather know about the good anthologies, or both? 
demand for war books as great as it was last month, or is it dying out? 


Is the 
Is travel, 


or reconstruction, or drama in greatest demand and if so, do they want to awaken 


an interest in something else? 


Abbot, W. J. Soldiers of the sea. 1918. 
$15p. illus. Dodd $1.50 net. 

359 

An account of the U. S. Marine Corps from 

its very beginning down to the part it has 

played in the present war, which wili inter- 

est boys as well as grown-ups. Has many 
good illustrations. 


Ames, E. S. The new orthodoxy. 1918. 


127p. Univ. of Chicago Press $1 
230 


net. 
An attempt to interpret Christianity in 
terms of modern life and thought. Done 


with sympathy and reverence for the past, 
and with insight into the present. Has con- 
stantly in view the realization of Christian 
ideals in thought and life. Not too long to 
be read and long enough to be influential. 


Barrie, J. M. The admirable Crichton. 





1918. 168p. Scribner $1 net. 
822 
Quality street. 1918. 143p. Scrib- 
ner $1 net. 822 
—— What every woman knows. 1918. 
160p. Scribner $1 net. 822 


Three of Barrie’s plays, long favorites on 
the stage, are now published in a reading 
version. 


Brewer, J. M. Vocational-guidance 
movement. 1918. 333p. Macmil- 


lan $1.25 net. 374 
For note see Booklist 14:312 July 18. 
Bloomfield’s Youth, school, and vocation 
(Bulletin 14:143 Nov. 16) gives much more 
space to the movement in England and Ger- 
many, and more “suggestive material” for 
use in school work, such as outlines, records, 
questionnaires, etc. 


Clark, B. H. European theories of the 
drama. 1918. 5038p. Steward & 


Kidd $3.50 net. 809.2 

“An anthology of dramatic theory and 
criticism from Aristotle to the present day, 
in a series of selected texts, with comment- 
aries, biographies, and bibliographies’’—Swub- 
title. Contains quotations from the work of 


Please help by sending in suggestions. 


fifty-four critics, Recommended for study- 


clubs. Good index. 
Colson, E. M. How to read poetry. 
1918. 179p. McClurg $1.25 net. 


809.1 


Helpful for the purpose of gaining the non- 
poetic reader’s appreciation of poetry whether 
it be free verse or melodic rhyme. Copious 
extracts accompany the impartial discussions 
of the various forms and their appeal. 


Eliot, S. A., ed. Little theater classies. 


1918. 278p. illus. Little $1.50 
net. 808.2 
Contents: Polyxena from the Hecuba of 


Euripides—A Christmas miracle-play—Doctor 
Faustus by’ Christopher Marlowe—Ricardo 
and Viola, from The Coxcomb of Beaumont 
and Fletcher—The scheming lieutenant from 
St. Patrick’s day by Sheridan. Adapted for 
amateur production. Three have been pre- 
sented before the Little Theater Society of 
Indiana, and one given at the Arts and 
Crafts Theater, Detroit. The fee for ama- 
teur production is ten dollars for the first 
performance, and five dollars for each suc- 
ceeding performance. 


The sacred beetle and 
others. 1918. 420p. Dodd $1.60 
net. 595.7 


Eighteen charming essays on various kinds 
of insects which will interest the few read- 
ers of scientific essays. 


Fabre, J. H. 


Farrand, Max. The development of the 
United States. 1919. 356p. Hough- 
ton $3.50 net. 973 
An important contribution in its fresh, 
crisp interpretation of the great currents in 
American history, and especially in its ap- 
praisal of the influence of sectional (espe- 
cially western) forces in the making of the 
nation. Written with the European reader's 
viewpoint in mind, it has a freedom from de- 
tail, a reach of perspective and a detach- 
ment of view which one seldom finds in short 
histories of the United States. Has bibli- 
ographies at chapter ends, a relief map, and 
an index. 
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English for coming 
citizens. 1918. 236p. illus. Scrib- 

ner 80c net. 428 

To give the foreigner the necessary English 
for every-day life, to stimulate his interest, 
and to learn first to speak English, then to 
read and write it, are the purposes of this 
book. Each lesson is based on an every-day 
occurrence which the pupil will meet, such 
as getting a shave, eating breakfast, writing 
letter, etc., and is designed not only to help 
his English but to help him understand 
American customs. There are. exercises 
based on each lesson and many illustrations. 


Goldberger, H. H. 


Holmes, F. L. Wisconsin’s war rec- 
ord. 1919. 191p. illus. Author, 
115 W. Main St., Madison, Wis. 
$1 net. 977.5 
Short descriptions of the various war 
boards in Wisconsin and their activities dur- 
ing the war, together with descriptions of 
what was accomplished in liberty loan drives, 
by the physicians and nurses, by the Boys’ 
Defense League, the University, Normal 
Schools, etc. Useful as it gives information 
which has hitherto not been available except 
in newspapers and periodicals. 


Howe, M. A. D. The Atlantic Monthly 
and its makers. 1919. 106p. illus. 
Atlantic Monthly $1 net. 050 


Constant readers of the Atlantic will wel- 
come the biography of this magazine with a 
personality. It is a charming literary and 
historic account of the famous men who have 
conducted the affairs of the Atlantic, and its 
equally famous contributors. A book all 
friends of the magazine will wish to read. 
There is a good index which makes it useful 
for reference work. 


Johnson, Clifton. Highways and by 
ways of Florida. 1918. 264p illus. 
Macmillan $2 net. 917.59 

The eighth volume in this thoroughly well 
done series which surveys Florida compre- 

hensively—giving just the information a 

tourist or a “stay at home” traveler most 

wants to know. Has many good illustrations 
and an index. 


Lasker, E. J. Chess and checkers. 
1918. 284p. illus. Appleton $1.25 
net. 794 


A useful manual for the beginner as well 
as for the advanced player, which gives a 
history of both games, and a discussion of 
principles. The use of the newer algebraic 
notation is perhaps a disadvantage. 
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Leake, A. H. Vocational education of 
girls and women. 1918. 430p. 
illus. Macmillan $1.60 net. 

371.4 

For note see Booklist 14:317, July 18. 

As the title states confines itself to female 
education, while Lapp & Mote’s Learning to 
earn (Bulletin 12:89 Feb. 16) includes indus- 
try, agriculture and business, besides the 
training of girls. The La Salle and Wiley 
Vocations for girls goes more definitely into 
the conditions of work in the more common 
occupations. 


Low, Maurice. Woodrow Wilson: an 
interpretation. 1918. 291p. Lit- 
tle $2 net. 921 


A delineation of “the character and mo- 
tives of Mr. Wilson, as revealed by his 
speeches, writings and statesmanship.” Not 
a finished biography, but an able interpreta- 
tion, which will help in the present study of 
national and international issues and events. 


Mathews, Shailer. Patriotism and re- 


ligion. 1918. 1161p. Macmillan 
$1.25 net. 261 or 172.1 
Contents: The kinship of patriotism and 


religion—The moral values of patriotism— 
Religion and the war—The service of religion 
to patriotism. Four lectures delivered at 
the University of North Carolina last May. 
They discuss the religious significance of 
patriotism, contrasting the two types German 
and democratic. Timely and inspiring they 
“are a sincere attempt to estimate two of the 
spiritual forces that underlie social evolu- 
tion.” 


Moses, M. J., ed. Representative Brit- 


ish dramas: Victorian and modern. 
1918. 861p. Little $4 net. 822 
Twenty-one representative plays published 
between 1820 and 1913. Only two of them 
Barker’s Madras House and Synge’s Riders 
to the Sea are in Dickinson’s Chief Contem- 
porary Dramatists. There are short bio- 
graphieal sketches of the authors, and indi- 
vidual bibliographies for the plays. 


Murray, Gilbert. Religio grammatici; 
the religion of a man of letters. 
1918. 49p. Houghton $1 net. 

801 

Presidential address to the Classical Asso- 
ciation, June 8, 1918. A profoundly thought- 
ful and exquisitely expressed plea for the 
classics, arguing that true progress entails 
knowledge and understanding of the past. 

Though its readers would be few, their en- 

joyment. and profit would be great enough 

to justify its purchase. It would serve in a 
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practical way as material for debates on 
the inclusion of the classics. 


Nathan, G. J. The popular theatre. 
1918. 236p. Knopf $1.60 net. 
792 
Not a discussion of the art or community 
theater, but the everyday theater and its 
plays from the standpoint of a New York 
newspaper and magazine critic. The popu- 
lar play, the movies, ‘‘small time’ and “big 
time” vaudeville, what the public likes and 
wants are a few of the topics discussed. Mr. 
Nathan’s keen humor and a unique and re- 
freshing vocabulary makes this invigorating 
reading for the sophisticated theater-goer. 


Perry, Lawrence. Our navy in the 
war. 1918. 279p. illus. Scrib- 
ner $1.50 net. 359 


A popular bistory of the American Navy in 
the war, which tells of the achievements of 
all its branches, including a short chapter 
on the Marines. More of a history than 
Connolly’s U-boat hunters, Paine’s Fighting 
fleets (Bulletin 14:252 and 254 Nov. 18) or 
Kauffman’s Our Navy at work (Bulletin 
15:27 Jan. 19), which tell in story form its 
adventures in the present war. 


Phelps, E. M., comp. Selected articles 


on a league of nations. (The hand 
book series) 1918. 256p. Wilson 
$1.50 net, 374 


Reprints many articles both for and 
against a league of nations, which are im- 
portant at this time. Has bibliographies of 
books, pamphlets, documents and periodical 
references and a list of organizations. 


Phelps, E. M., ed. University debaters’ 


annual. 1918. 276p. Wilson $1.80 
net. 374 
Contains two debates on compulsory arbi- 
tration of industrial disputes giving the argu- 
ments of the Universities of Chicago and 
Iowa, one each on Government price control, 
league of nations to enforce peace, federal 
regulation of industry and minimum wage. 
Briefs and bibliographies on each subject and 
a good index. 
Powers, H. H. The great peace. 1918. 
329p. Macmillan $2.25 net. 
327 


A clear-cut, intelligent and readable state- 
ment of the principles to be followed in thd 
peace which is to close the great war. There 
are two parts, Nationality, and The Nations. 
The first discusses the general principles and 
the second their application to the several 
countries involved. Few books give the 
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reader so clear a picture of the situation. 
The author’s other books were mentioned in 
Bulletins 13:124, April, '17, and 14:199, July, 
18. 


Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur, Studies in 
literature. 1918. 324p. Putnam 
$2.50 net. 820 


A collection of some fifteen “familiar dis- 
courses,” which carry the reader into the 
realm of true literature as only Quiller- 
Couch can. Discusses Meredith, Hardy, 
Coleridge, Arnold, Swinburne, and Charles 
Reade besides ‘“‘The Commerce of thought,”’ 
“some seventeenth century poets,” “Ballads,” 
“The Horatian model in English verse,” “On 
the terms ‘Classical’ and ‘Romantic,’” and 
“Patriotism in English Literature.’ Has a 
good index. Recommended for large li- 
braries. 


Modern and contem- 
porary European history. 1918. 
763p. Houghton $3.50 net. 940 

For note see Booklist 15:103 December, 

1918. 


Schapiro, J. S. 


Smith, Mrs. M. L. P. Eben E. Rexford. 
1917. 69p. illus. Author, New 
London, Wis. 75c net. 921 

A short biographical sketch, telling some- 
thing of the personality of this noted Wiscon- 
sin author, which should interest all readers 
of Mr. Rexford’s books on gardening. Joseph 

B. Lippincott, for many years the publisher 

of Mr. Rexford’s books, contributes a fore- 

word. Dr. John Faville of Appleton, who 
knew him at college, and Mr. Hoffman, his 
pastor, both write loving tributes. 


Utter, R. P. 
1918. 


Every-day pronunciation. 
253p. Harper $1.25 net. 
421 
Lists in a single alphabet the pronuncia- 
tion of ten thousand words, together with 
some current foreign words and phrases, some 
names from literature of real and fictitious 
persons and places, some technical terms and 
a limited vocabulary of Scotch terms with 
the hope of increasing enjoyment in Scotch 
poetry. Supplements Phyfe’s 18,000 words 
often mispronounced (Putnam, new edition 
1914 $1.50 net) but does not replace it. Its 
appearance emphasizes the value of manuals 
giving merely pronunciation. Author is as- 
sociate professor of English, Amherst Col- 
lege. 


Wells, Carolyn. Such nonsense. 1918. 
249p. illus. Doran $2 net. 817 


Contains the best and funniest of some one 
hundred and twenty humorous poets. Miss 
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Wells’ original comments at the end of the 
verses are often as funny as the verses them- 
selves. Has many amusing illustrations, a 
table of contents, and author and title in- 
dexes. 


Wolcott, Laura. A gray dream. 1918. 
288p. Yale Univ. Press. $2.25 
net. 814 


Lovingly drawn sketches of types and cus- 
toms familiar to all who know village life 
in New England today, although the writer 
drew from memories of eighty years. A 
book of quiet delight, of the kind of charm 
which one finds in Grayson’s Adventures in 
Contentment. 


Wood, C. W. The great change. 1918. 
214p. Boni & Liveright. $1.50 
net. 304 


A series of seventeen interviews which or- 
iginally appeared in the New York World. 
They tell what the heads of the various 
boards created by the war think of the situ- 
ation in the United States both during the 
war and after it is over. Popular in tone, 
and possibly of use in characterizing these 
men and giving the opinion of America’s men 
of affairs. 


THE WAR 
Adams, B. K. The American spirit. 
1918. 1101p. Atlantic Monthly 
$1.50 net. 940.913 


Comprises letters published in the Atlantic 
and Harvard Alumni Bulletin, with additions. 
While they contain far less of the avowedly 
spiritual atmosphere of the writings of 
Hankey and Dawson, in their frank boyish 
confessions of a fight to “move out of the 
deadly limitations of the middle lot” they 
prove deeply impelling toward the highest 
achievement, both spiritual and material. 
Bryce, James. Essays and addresses in 

war time. 1918. 208p. Macmil- 
lan $2 net. 940.913 

Essays, the first three of which were writ- 
ten “to explain to neutral nations the aims, 
and justify the action of Great Britain” in 
entering the war. The author’s reputation, 
combined with his restrained, judicial style, 
give weight to his terrible arraignment of 
Germany. Three addresses treating various 
phases of war in general are of less interest. 
then come two timely essays, the first on the 
principle of nationality and its application 
to the remaking of the map of Europe, the 
second on the league of nations. The bcok 
would appeal only to the thoughtful reader. 
Recommended for large libraries. 
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Cobb, Irvin S. Glory of the coming. 
1918. 463p. Doran $1.75 net. 

940.913 

Interesting and often times humorous ac- 
counts of the American army in France, of 
the way France and England have behaved 
during the war, and particularly under bom- 
bardment, together with Mr. Cobb’s personal 
adventures while with the troops last sum- 
mer. Published first in American magazines. 


Frazer, Elizabeth. Old Glory and Ver- 
dun. 1919. 303p. Duffield $1.50 
net. 940.913 
Hight articles which originally appeared in 
magazines, and which record the author’s 
experiences as an aid in Red Cross hospitals 
in France, as well as in canteen and refugee 
work. Lively, readable, they tell much of 
the bravery of the wounded soldiers both 
French and American. 


Gibbons, Floyd. ‘And they thought we 
wouldn’t fight.’”” 1918. 410p. illus. 
Doran $2 net. 940.913 

An account of the A. E. F. written from 
first hand knowledge of a newspaper corres- 
pondent who was in the thick of everything, 
even the torpedoing of the Laconia. He was 
wounded in rescuing a comrade at ‘the bat- 
tle of Belleau Woods (for which he received 
the Croix de Cuerre) and the incident is 
used to describe the feelings of a wounded 
man on the fleld of battle and the later hos- 
pital experiences. Stands between Braun’s 

A. E. F. and Palmer’s America in France. 


Huard, F. W. With those who wait. 


1918. 255p. Doran $1.50 net. 
940.913 
How the civilians behind the lines in 


France are “holding out,” is told in graphic 
detail, with the greatest sympathy, but often 
with a touch of quiet humor. The aged gar- 
dener, devoted to his roses in the midst of 
falling shells, the mother and daughter, con- 
cerned over the linen for the trousseau, are 
pictured to show how life goes on in spite of 
war; while tribute is paid to the brave 
women and children who are carrying on the 
work of men in the fields and cities. Draw- 
ings by Charles Huard add to the charm of 
the volume. 


Imbrie, R. W. Behind the wheel of a 
war ambulance. 1918. 248p. illus. 
McBride $1.50 net, 940.913 

Vivid, readable account of the American 

Ambulance service in France and the Bal- 

kans. 

Another account somewhat more boyish in 
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tone perhaps, is Julien H. Bryan’s Ambu- 
lance 464. Macmillan $1.50 net. See Book- 
list 14:329 July 18, for note. 


Roosevelt, Theodore. The great adven- 
ture. 1918. 204p. Scribner $1 
net. 940.913 
Colonel Roosevelt’s last book, published 
shortly before his death and before the ar- 
mistice was signed. Composed of articles 
which were published in magazines, and 
which reiterate his well-known ideas of how 
the war has been managed, what the United 
States is fighting for, and criticises the poli- 
cies of the administration. 


FICTION 


Beach, Rex. The winds of chance. 
1918. 522p. illus. Harper $1 
net. 

An exciting story of adventure in Alaska 
in which the fierce rivalry of the Klondike 
gold seekers in their struggle to reach Daw- 
son is vividly pictured and the plot furnishes 
thrills on every page. 


Freeman, M. E. W. Edgewater people. 
1918. 315p. Harper $1.35 net. 
Twelve short stories which have a unity of 
setting, a New England community, and in 
which the same characters often reappear. 
Reprinted from Harper’s Monthly. 


Hannay, J. O. The island mystery, by 
G. A. Birmingham. 1918. 312p. 
Doran $1.50 net. 

A mystery story in the author's best vein 
reminiscent of Spanish Gold. An island in 
the Aegean Sea, cisterns of petrol wanted by 
the Kaiser, an American girl, and a secret 
service agent are some of the component 
parts of an exciting plot. Good fun. 


Harraden, Beatrice. Where your heart 
is. 1918. 367p. Dodd $1.50 net. 
Interesting study of a woman obsessed by 
a passion for collecting precious gems. Her 
utter indifference to the sufferings caused by 
the war gradually gives way, and one by 
one she parts with her valued treasures. The 
setting is London chiefly, but gives a vivid 
picture of refugee work in Holland and Bel- 
gium. 


Hergesheimer, Joseph. Java Head. 
1919. 255p. Knopf $1.50 net. 

A story of Salem, Mass., in the days of 
the American Merchant Marine, when Salem 
was an important seaport. The descriptions 
of the sleepy old town, the harbor, the trade 
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with China and the Indies, the old-fashioned 
people, are more important than the slight 
plot, which hinges on the marrying of one 
of the prominent ship-owners with a Chinese 
lady of noble birth. Appeared in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


Irwin, Wallace. Venus in the east. 
1918. 314p. illus. Doran $1.50 
net. 

With some variations a typical story of a 
western man who goes east to “break into” 
New York society. He succeeds without 
much effort, but drops out because he be- 
comes interested in a young lady represent- 
ing a more wholesome phase of society. Pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Isham, F, S. The Three live ghosts. 
1919. 250p. Bobbs-Merrill $1.50 
net. 

Three English soldiers escape from Ger- 
many, only to find, on reaching London that 
they are “officially dead.’’ Coming back to 
life makes lively and humorous reading, 
with, perhaps, an unconscious note of pathos. 


Johnston, William. The apartment next 
door. 1919. 301p. illus. Little 
$1.50 net. 

How Jane Strong, a young New York girl, 
helps the United States Government by dis- 
covering German spies in the apartment next 
to her own, Secret service agents in most 
unexpected places, a real mystery, and an 
unexpected love affair make a light readable 
story. 


Lincoln, N.S. The three strings. 1918. 
322p. illus. Appleton $1.50. 


The usual Lincoln detective story, with the 
suspense well sustained, suspicion thrown 
upon one person after another, and the mys- 
tery cleared up in the last chapter. The so- 
lution brings in a German spy, an iron cross 
and chess diagrams concealing a code, as 
well as the three strings of the title. 


Noyes, Alfred. Walking shadows. 1918. 
304p. Stokes $1.50 net. 

Eleven short, dramatic stories—nine of 
them about the sea, and for the most part 
concerning German “frightfulness’”’ as prac- 
ticed in the war. 


Oppenheim, E. P. The curious quest. 
1919. 308p. Little $1.50 net. 

A wealthy young man wagers that he will 
earn his own living in London for a year, and 
sets out with a five pound note as his only 
capital. He meets with some pretty grim 
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experiences, but regains his health, has a 
satisfactory romance, and proves himself a 
good sport. 


Parrish, Randall. Wolves of the sea. 
1918. 355p. illus. McClurg $1.40 
net. 

A pirate tale of the 17th Century. The 
hero is the younger son of a noble house in 
Scotland, the heorine, Dorothy Fairfax of 
Virginia, the villain an English lord, living 
as a pirate and posing as Spanish. There 
are decks slimy with the blood of cutlassed 
brutes, the lovely heroine saved from a 
variety of horrors and all the other attrac- 
tions which will appeal to the large group 
of men and boys who like pirates. 


Putnam, N. W., & Jacobsen, Norman. 
Esmeralda or every little bit helps. 
1918. 173p. illus. Lippincott $1 
net. 

Humorous account, told by the social sec- 
retary, of what happened when a western 
girl is introduced to her aunt’s exclusive 
social circles in the east. The secretary’s 
affectation serves to increase Esmeralda’s 
good natured heartiness and sincerity. Some 
of the chapters appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Rideout, H. M. Tin Cowrie Dass. 1918. 
163p. Duffield $1.25 net. 
A short story of a native Indian prince 
with vivid local color, and interest well sus- 
tained from start to finish. 


Rinehart, Mrs. M. R. 23% hours leave. 
1918. 86p. illus. Doran 60c net. 
A short story which tells how Sergeant 
Gray, just out of college, bet he would eat 
breakfast with his commanding officer, and 
how he won his bet. Good fun, and can be 
read aloud with much enjoyment. Published 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Sawyer, Ruth. Doctor Danny. 1918. 
411p. Harper $1.35 net. 

Fifteen Irish stories in which the same 
characters reappear so often as to give a 
unity of interest. Told with great delicacy 
and charm, the setting is the same as the 
author’s novel Herself, himself, and myself 
(Bulletin 13:314 Dec. 17) Reprinted from 
various magazines. 


Vorse, M. H. The Prestons. 1918. 
427p. Boni & Liveright $1.50 net. 

Told in the first person by the mother of 
three normal American children. Her toler- 
ance and sympathetic understanding carry 
them happily through the pranks of child- 
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hood, and the bewildering phases and vaga- 
ries of youth. Some excellent hints to mid- 
dle-ages mothers and maiden aunts are sug- 
gested in the last chapters, when youth comes 
into its own and disciplines its elders. Ap- 
peared in the Woman’s Home Companion. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Austin, Mary. The trail book. 1918. 
305p. illus. Houghton $2 net. 


Fascinating stories for children in seventh 
and eighth grades, and high school. Oliver 
and Dorcas Jane, whose father runs the 
boiler room in a great museum, discover that 
the stuffed animals come alive at night. 
They visit the animals and hear their stories 
of prehistoric times. Illustrated by Milo 
Winter. 


Barbour, R. H., & Holt, H. P. Lost 
island. 1918. 389p. illus. Cen- 
tury $1.35 net. 

A young hero who runs away to sea, a 
shipwreck and an exciting search for a lost 
ship and its treasure of platinum form the 
ingredients of this boys’ story which was 
originally published in St. Nicholas. 


Bassett, S. W. The story of silk. 1918. 
212p. illus. Penn 90c net. 677 


A simply told story of the manufacture of 
silk, from the feeding of the worms to the 
processes in the silk mills. Although recom- 
mended for children from seven to twelve, 
it is not too juvenile to be of great use in 
seventh and eighth grades and first year high 
school. Popularizes a study which it has 
been difficult to teach successfully. 


Brown, E. C. The three Gays at the 
old farm. 1918. 223p. illus. 
Penn $1 net. 

A story of city children in the country. 
They have the usual adventures, picnics, 
nutting parties, county fair, a cross bull, a 
cave, etc. One of a series. 


Chandler, A. C. Magic pictures of the 
long ago. 1918. 144p. : illus. 
Holt $1.30 net. 930 

Ten stories from various countries: Joan 

the maid of Orleans, Bayard the brave, 
Field of the cloth of gold, etc., which are de- 
signed to tell of the youth of some character 
in literature, history or art. They grew out 
of the stories the author told at the story 
hours for children at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York. 
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Colum, Padraic. Adventures of Odys- 


seus. 1918. 254p. illus. Mac- 
millan $2 net. 883 


The stories of the Odyssey and the Iliad, 
told in prose for children, fully illustrated 
by Pogany with black and white line draw- 
ings and a few colored plates. Padraic 
Colum has given the ever absorbing romance 
in a manner which is equally enthralling to 
the adult or the boy or girl, carrying any- 
one who possesses imagination into the Greece 
of long ago. The spirit of both text and 
illustrations is the spirit of Homer. Recom- 
mended for all libraries, even at the price. 


Fabre, J. H. 
1918. 374p. 


Our humble helpers. 
Century $2 net. 
636 
In the same series as the author’s Story 
book of science (Century, 1917. $2 net) 
and like it, a series of charming talks given 
by “Uncle Paul’ to his nephews and nieces. 
The domestic animals and poultry are his 
subjects this time. The book will interest 
grown-ups as well as children. 


Gilchrist, B. B. 
mother. 1918. 
tury $1.25 net. 

A good story for older girls. A capable 
older sister pretends to the twins that she 
is Cinderella’s Granddaughter, when she is 
invited for a month's gayety. She actually 
does have to leave before the ball is over, 


Cinderella’s 
230p. illus. 


grand- 
Cen- 
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but is found by “the prince” at length. Pub- 
lished in St. Nicholas. 


Girls of 
Macmil- 


Knipe, E. B., & Knipe, A. A. 
764. #1918. 262p. illus. 
lan $1.35 net. 

A story of the South at the time of the 
Civil War. The May family with all its 
various relations and its many young people 
are involved in a mystery concerning the 
“Red String,” a secret society working against 
the Confederacy. The mystery is not cleared 
until the end of the story, which is full of 
attractive girls, nice young men, and has 
some mild love making. 


Mirick, G. A. Home life around the 

world. 1918. 159p.illus. Hough- 

ton $1.25 net. 910 

A geographical reader which has nearly 

one hundred good though small illustrations, 

the majority taken by Burton Holmes. The 
text is lively and readable. 


Mother Goose. Everychild’s Mother 
Goose, with an introduction by 
Carolyn Wells; pictured by Edith 
R. Wilson. 1918. 308p. Macmil- 
lan $2 net. 

A full collection of the real Mother Goose 
rhymes with about sixty charming illustra- 
tions, which will delight any child. They 
are made from actual photographs of dolls, 
and a great number of them are colored. 
For any library which can afford it. 








